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WOBK OF THE NATIONAL 
BESEABCH COUNCIL 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington, one of the sessions was de- 
voted to the work of the National 
Research Council. Dr. George E. Hale, 
of the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory, 
chairman of the council, presided, and 
reports were made by the following 
chairmen : Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian, for the mili- 
tary committee; Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, of the University of Chicago, for 
the physics committee; Dr. Marston T. 
Bogert, of Columbia, for the chem- 
istry committee; and Dr. Victor 0. 
Vaughan, director of the Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Michi- 
gan, for the medicine and hygiene com- 
mittee. 

In connection with the work accom- 
plished by the military committee, Dr. 
Walcott, who is also a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, stated that investigations 
had been conducted with noxious gases 
as employed for military purposes; 
problems connected with all forms of 
signalling had been studied; the utiliza- 
tion of opium for obtaining a supply 
of morphine for medical purposes had 
been considered, and improvements had 
been suggested in the service army 
blanket, which is not thought to be 
warm enough. Other work for mili- 
tary establishments of the govern- 
ment is confidential. 

In reporting for the committee on 
physics, Dr. R. A. Millikan stated that 
they were cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Physical Society and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science in an effort to find the. men 
and the means for attacking certain 
physical problems which are now con- 
fronting the national government. 
While no information as to the exact 
nature of these researches was given 
out, the chairman stated that four 



or five of them were submarine prob- 
lems, several pertained to aeronautics, 
and some were optical, having to do 
with range-finding devices and the pro- 
duction and use of optical glass. Ex- 
periments with the X-ray are being 
conducted for the government, as are 
studies in thermal conductivity, atmos- 
pheric electricity, as encountered by 
airships, and even the manufacture of 
guns. The study of these problems 
has brought to life the vital need of a 
central coordinating body, such as the 
council. For example, certain ques- 
tions concerning the submarine were 
being considered separately by a naval 
investigating board, three of the in- 
dustrial research laboratories, and a 
number of universities before the solu- 
tion of its various phases are under- 
taken and distributed by the council. 
Encouraging results have been secured 
as the committee has become familiar 
with. the general lines of attack of each 
investigation. 

At the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the National Research 
Council has entered into close rela- 
tions with it, acting as one of its de- 
partments. It is, in this capacity, 
charged with the organization of scien- 
tific research so as most effectively to 
contribute to national defense directly, 
and to the support and development of 
those industries affected by the war. 
In order to carry out this scheme of 
cooperation the Research Council and 
several of its subcommittees have se- 
cured offices in the Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C, where also are the 
headquarters of the Defense Council. 
The Research Council as a whole is 
represented by its chairman, Dr. George 
E. Hale, and by Dr. R. A. Millikan, 
the vice-chairman, charged with the 
correlation of research problems in 
general. The subcommittees are repre- 
sented in Washington as follows: Mili- 
tary: Dr. C. D. Walcott, chairman; Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, secretary, and other 
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The distinguished anatomist of the University of Berlin who has been made a 
hereditary noble on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. The photograph was 
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members representing various depart- 
ments of the government; Physics: 
Dr. B. A. Millikan, Dr. C. E. Menden- 
hall; Chemistry: Dr. Marston T. Bo- 
gert, Dr. A. A. Noyes; Medicine and 
Hygiene: Dr. Victor C. "Vaughan; En- 
gineering: Dr. W. F. Durand. 

As rapidly as possible these repre- 
sentatives are getting into touch with 
defense research problems through the 
military branches of the government, 
in which matter the military committee 
plays an important part, at the same 
time bringing these problems to the at- 
tention of the research men and organi- 
zations. The representatives in Wash- 
ington will, among other things, act as 
a central clearing house for the recep- 
tion of problems from the government, 
and their proper distribution; will sift, 
distribute and follow up suggestions of 
a scientific or engineering nature re- 
ceived from any source, individuals or 
groups; and will keep those who are 
working on specific problems informed 
as to the progress being made by 
others working along the same lines. 
It is the desire of the Besearch Coun- 
cil to do anything possible to stimu- 
late scientific activity and aid in any 
possible way its direction and concen- 
tration upon the most vital and imme- 
diate problems. 

INLAND FISH AND GAME AS 
FOOD SUPPLY 

According to a statement issued by 
The New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse University, the fish 
and game which can be produced from 
lakes and non-agricultural areas within 
New York State will go a long way 
toward augmenting the meat supply. 
Acting Dean F. F. Moon has appeared 
before the Governor's Patriotic Agri- 
cultural Commission and made a num- 
ber of specific suggestions concerning 
the increase in the production and use 
of fish from inland lakes, and game 
which could be raised on lands unsuited 
to tillage throughout New York State. 
Dr. Charles C. Adams, at the zoology 
department at the College of Forestry 



is authority for the statement that 100 
tons of eels are caught each year in 
Oneida Lake, and that press notices 
last fall tell of the capture by game 
wardens of several trap nets illegally 
set in this lake from which about 
thirty tons of fish were set free. Act- 
ing Dean Moon suggests: That seining 
of inland lakes and streams by state 
officials for mature food fish be per- 
mitted during the period of the war. 
The taking of these fish should not be 
allowed during the breeding season, 
and the possession of seines by any 
person, except state officials, should be 
made illegal. All suitable food fish in 
inland waters should be used under this 
plan without exterminating any species. 

Federal and state hatcheries in New 
York are already turning out large 
numbers of fry, but when liberated a 
great many of these are destroyed by 
natural enemies. Fish nurseries can 
be built cheaply and quickly, and will 
turn out great quantities of fish which 
would soon reach market size. Federal 
or state employees, who are often re- 
leased from hatcheries during the sum- 
mer, could be utilized to take charge 
of one or a group of these nurseries. 

Carp breeds prolifically, matures 
rapidly and is capable of furnishing a 
tremendous amount of protein food. At 
present this fish is found on the markets 
of thirty-five states, and about 20,000,- 
000 pounds are sold annually. The 
disfavor with which many consider carp 
should not belittle its value as food 
under war conditions. 

As a result of conservative game 
regulations in Germany, venison can 
ordinarily be bought during any sea- 
son, and is now more plentiful than 
beef, butter or eggs. There is no rea- 
son, in spite of possible opposition 
from certain types of sportsmen, why 
a substantial reserve meat supply 
should not be created by this provision. 
Game farms now owned by the state 
might be turned primarily into- food- 
producing establishments. The equip- 
ment used for turning out pheasants 
and other fowls could be used for 



